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How Big Should Business Get? 


Mr. McBuRNEY: How big should busi- 
ness get? 


MR. SLETTERDAHL: Only large enough 
to be of service to the nation and 
small enough to insure against mon- 
ster empires of industrial and com- 
mercial monopoly. 


Mr. HAWKINSON: Well, isn’t it hard 
to generalize and give a satisfactory 
answer to that question. So much de- 
pends upon the particular industry. 
What we really do want is, of course, 
to preserve and enforce competition. 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: No exact guide is 
available. We are torn between want- 
ing the advances and efficiency that 
come with size while maintaining the 
market control over business. 

* * * 
Mr. McBuRNEY: Our first speaker to- 
day, by transcription, is Dr. Morris 
Adelman, professor of economics at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. Adelman: 


Three Questions 


Mr. ADELMAN: The question, “How 
big should business get?” is really 
three distinct questions: bigness in 
the individual business concern; big- 
ness of the concerns in their respec- 
tive market; and bigness in general. 


As to the first, if we say that a 
business, an electric power business, 
a drug retailing business, a furniture 
manufacturing business, etc., if we 
say that a business ought to be big 
enough to do the job most efficiently 
and not a bit bigger, it is obvious that 
the size we want will vary enormously 
from one branch of industry to the 
next. We know that in many indus- 
tries businesses must be big in order 
to be efficient. Whether or not they 
need to be as big as they actually are 
is something else again. 

The first problem of bigness, there- 
fore, is the relation between size and 
efficiency. 


The second problem is that of big- 
ness in relation to a particular line of 
industry. If the firms in any line of 
industry become very large, then they 
also become very few. If they are few 
there arises the possibility of behavior 
which in a general sort of way we call 
monopolistic. There may be agree- 
ments or informal understandings or 
just plain inertia and unwillingness 
to rock the boat, resulting in higher 
prices, restricted output and excess 
capacity. The lack of aggressive com- 
petition would also be reflected in an 
indifferent attitude toward new and 
better products or methods resulting 
in technical stagnation. However, the’ 
number of competing sellers is only 
one of the factors which makes a 
market more or less competitive, and 
it is not necessarily the decisive one. 
For example, the highly concentrated 
rayon textile industry has shown much 
more improvement and has over the 
years brought prices down much fur- 
ther than the very unconcentrated 
cotton textile industry. The concen- 
trated oil industry has a much better 
record than the unconcentrated coal 
industry. If we look at the field of re- 
tail distribution, we do well to remem- 
ber the old wisecrack that “the farm- 
er’s only friends are God and Sears 
Roebuck,” meaning that there was no 
price competition in retailing until 
the big retailers introduced it. Of 
course this does not mean that there is 
no connection between having only a 
few sellers, on the one hand, and hav- 
ing restriction of competition on the 
other, but the connection is not a 
simple one and it is often cancelled 
out by other factors. 


Relation to Whole Economy 


Again, like the relation of size to 
efficiency we know much less about 
this subject than we should. From 
the individual business, where the 
problem is size and efficiency, we pro- 
ceed to the whole industry or the 
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whole market where the problem of 
bigness is the number of concerns who 
divide the market among them. 

Now, let’s turn to the problem of 
bigness in the economy as a whole. 
This is essentially a political prob- 
lem, and a highly important one. One 
hundred years ago when we were a 
nation largely of independent small 
businessmen, mostly farmers, some 
men could dimly forsee what we are 
today: a nation of employees where a 
small number of very large enterprises 
own a large fraction of the total busi- 
ness wealth. And men like John C. Cal- 
houn in this country, and Karl Marx 
in Europe could agree, however little 
they agreed on anything else, that 
such a society could never last, that 
economic power could not be concen- 
trated and political power diffused at 
the same time. 

Now 100 years is a short time in 
history, and the prophets may turn 
out to be right in the long run. That 
is your problem. But it is a problem 
because so far they have been wrong. 
Democracy has been preserved, and 
the standard of living of the people 
has greatly improved at the same 
time that business has become bigger. 
Whether or how this can go on is, 
to repeat, your problem. 


Business More Concentrated? 


Let me conclude my introduction 
with two things: in the first place we 
ought to keep our three problems dis- 
tinct in our minds. For example, if 
we dislike big business simply because 
it is big, and we have a perfect right 
to, let us not confuse the issue by talk- 
ing about monopoly or efficiency. 
Secondly, we do not need to worry 
about any dramatic upsurge in busi- 
ness forcing a quick decision upon us. 
Business is much bigger than it was 
fifty years ago, but so is the country 
as a whole. There is probably—we do 
not know how much—more concentra- 
tion today than in 1900, but there is 
nothing automatic about the increase 
of concentration. In such important 
fields as steel, oil, meat packing, sugar 
refining, aluminum, radio, and tele- 
vision there is less concentration to- 
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day than in bygone years. The second 
World War, contrary to a widespread 
impression, did not make business 
more concentrated. If anything it was 
the other way around. 

In a word, the problem of bigness 
in business is important, one of the 
most important of our generation, but 
there is no emergency. There is plenty 
of time to stop to think and to listen 
to such discussions as the one you are 
about to hear. 


Mr. McBurney: Thank you, Dr. 
Adelman. 
Now, J suggest we begin here, 


gentlemen, with your reactions to Mr. 
Adelman’s remarks. Heffelbower, 
how do you feel about it? 


Mr, HEFFELBOWER: That was a very 
good summary of the issues. I just 
want to underline one or two points. 
First, that there is a difference be- 
tween relative size and absolute size, 
and when we talk about big firms rela- 
tively, just counting the number of 
sellers or concentration in those terms 
is not prima facie evidence of compe- 
tition. Here, I take it, however, we 
are interested first and foremost in 
the multi-product big-line big com- 
panies that are giants over all. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: Hawkinson, do you 
have a word here? 


Mr. HAWKINSON: I like his approach 
to the problem in that he says we 
shouldn’t censure business just be- 
cause it is big, and that we must be 
sure we understand the distinction be- 
tween monopoly and size. 


Big Business and Democracy 


Mr. SLETTERDAHL: There is one point 
I would like to emphasize that he 
made: that the behavior of giant busi- 
ness enterprises can involve the free- 
dom of the people of the nation. If 
the corporations become too large, 
they tend to create an agitation that 
may lead to regulations in the direc- 
tion of fascism or communism. 

Mr. McBurRNEy: Now, you use the 
term, “too large” which leads me to 
ask, Heffelbower, what you mean by 
bigness in business? How big does 
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business have to be in order to be big? 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: That depends in 
part on how you measure it—whether 
you measure it by assets, sales, or 
number of employees. And there is 
no single measure that is good. And 
then since big is a relative term, do 
you mean that it is big compared to 
competitors or big over-all? 


Mr. HAWKINSON: Don’t we really 
mean companies that are big in both 
a relative way and an absolute way? 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: That’s_ right, 
Hawkinson, and it is important to 
point out that most of the companies 
that are big “absolutely” are engaged 
in several lines of business and may 
not even be large “relatively” in any 
one of them. 


Mr. SLETTERDAHL: There is a dis- 
tinction here that I would like to make. 
Big business may be large because of 
production conditions; and then there 
is the point that goes on farther, 
where the corporation becomes a 
monster enterprise that gives it too 
much power economically and other- 
wise, over the people of the nation. 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: That is correct, 
Mr. Sletterdahl, but the difficulty is, 
how do you measure or _ indicate 
whether they are too large or they 
have this power over the economic and 
political life of the nation. 


Mr. SLETTERDAHL: I concede that 
studies have failed to develop facts 
that would enable us to follow a def- 
inite pattern of conclusions in connec- 
tion with size. 


Bigness and Efficiency 


Mr. McBuRNEY: How would you sum 
that up, Hawkinson? 


Mr. HAWKINSON: I would say that 
we certainly don’t know just what 
has caused big business to develop as 
it has, but there are several reasons 
why today we do have both relatively 
large and absolutely large businesses 
in this country. 


Mr. HErreELBOWER: One of them is, 
as I see it, that some of our manufac- 


turing and distribution operations re- 
quire quite sizable ventures in order 
to be efficient. The real issue as Adel- 
man said, is whether they have gone 
beyond efficiency. But my difficulty is 
how do you measure efficiency. Do you 
measure it simply in terms of cost, or 
do you want to include improvement 
in product, the adaptation of new 
methods of doing business such as the 
chain stores introduced? Frankly 
when we come to compare efficiency 
by size I have found no studies which 
are satisfactory. 


Mr. HAWKINSON: Aren’t we interest- 
ed when we talk about the efficiency 
of a corporation in really three points 
of view: the service to the consumer 
in the way of price; the service to 
labor in working conditions and in 
wages; and service to the investor in 
the way of returns on capital? Aren’t 
they all elements in determining the 
efficiency of a corporation? 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: The difficulty, 
Hawkinson, is, that after we drop 
the idea that the market affects those 
things through the give and take of 
the market we do not have any satis- 
factory ways of measuring efficiency. 


Mr. HAWKINSON: I would agree with 
you, Heffelbower, that we don’t have 
enough studies to make conclusions 
as to what specific size within a par- 
ticular industry a business should be. 


Growth of Corporations 


Mr. McBurney: This leads me to ask 
a question you have already suggested, 
Hawkinson. What causes have oper- 
ated to produce big business in Ameri- 
ca? I take it that this term bigness 
is a relative one from what you have 
said. 


Mr. HAWKINSON: Both relative and 
absolute, I would say. It would de- 
pend upon the industry, but there are 
a number of causes that have oper- 
ated. I would say one is efficiency and 
consequent survival in a struggle. 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: I quite agree with 
Hawkinson on the last point, and that 
can often be brought out by distin- 
guishing between companies that have 
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grown by consolidation rather than 
those that have grown from within; 
the latter have come up through some 
kind of a market test; and it seems to 
me that the onus is on others to prove 
that they did that by inefficient meth- 
ods. 


Mr, SLETTERDAHL: I think there has 
been another factor involved in the 
growth of corporations—this one of 
greed, where managements have ex- 
panded through the use of various 
predatory powers which they develop- 
ed and the use of unscrupulous meth- 
ods to bring about expansion. 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: That certainly 
was true prior to World War I in the 
growth of the great trusts of that era, 
and it has been well documented. The 
danger is, we may generalize from 
that earlier experience to the present 
without examining the present. 


Mr. HAWKINSON: Isn’t there a 
danger, too, that we fail to distinguish 
between companies that are big and 
are not monopolies, and companies 
that are big or small but are monopo- 
listie. 


Political Interference 


Mr. SLETTERDAHL: JI think that is 
true. However, in a study of the de- 
velopment of corporations it is neces- 
sary to take into consideration the 
political factors that were involved in 
the expansion of the corporations. 
For a long time we know that the 
corporate structures of the nation ex- 
ercised much more influence than it 
was safe to have any small group 
possess. 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: Of course the 
question is how effective big business 
is politically. I think a more danger- 
ous thing, Mr. Sletterdahl, is that big 
business may be so concerned about 
its public position that it will not 
operate efficiently. 


Mr. HAWKINSON: Further than that, 
it seems to me that interference po- 
litically isn’t just the domain of big 
business. I think you see that in the 
case of organizations of retailers, 
labor unions, or others who attempt 


to do the same thing that a monopoly 
business does. 


Mr. SLETTERDAHL: I fear that trend 
for the simple reason that it will de- 
prive us of the basic values that made 
America the greatest nation in the 
world. 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: Coming back to 
predatory practices, Mr. Sletterdahl, 
would you say those are restricted 
to large business, or is it that compe- 
tition often offers the opportunity for 
predatory action by large and small 
business? 


Mr. HAWKINSON: What do you mean 


by predatory practices? Such as 
what? 

Mr. McBurney: Answer that, Slet- 
terdahl. ~ 


Predatory Practices 


Mr. SLETTERDAHL: Unscrupulous 
methods that are employed. For ex- 
ample, we know that companies went 
together into combinations to control 
prices, that they coerced the suppliers 
in many instances to enter into a level 
of prices—there are many that could 
be cited. 


Mr. HAWKINSON: But in the first 
place I am not sure that those are al- 
ways well documented; and secondly 
don’t we have legislation that is ef- 
fective for dealing with situations like 
that which at the same time tends to 
preserve competition? 


Mr. SLETTERDAHL: The documentation 
has been extensive and it is on file 
in the records of the Department of 
Justice. Thousands of cases could be 
cited to show that the larger compa- 
nies were inclined to use the methods 
that included economic power. 


Mr. HAWKINSON: In reviewing the 
summary statements from the Federal 
Trade Commission you will notice 
that there are instances of a number 
of small companies—not just big com- 
panies—that engaged in predatory 
practices, and the Department of 
Justice has had to crack down on them. 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: Is your point 
really, Mr. Sletterdahl, that the ex- 
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ercise or use of predatory practices 
by big concerns is particularly harm- 
guile Is that your real concern about 
it? 

Mr. SLETTERDAHL: I concede that it 
is for the reason that it creates agi- 
tation for more government, and with 
the expansion of the government 
deeper into our lives we move away 
from the fundamentals that were the 
creative forces in the development of 
America. I fear big government. 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: I quite agree with 
you on that, Mr. Sletterdahl, but one 
point that I want to bring out here is 
that in many industrial areas we will 
have such large companies that they 
always potentially can engage in these 
things. That is a fact we have to ac- 
cept. Then, isn’t the main problem 
we have to be concerned with adequate 
enforcement of the law against preda- 
tory action by these concerns? 


Mr. SLETTERDAHL: I agree with that, 
and the present laws are inadequate. 
There must be additional legislation 
to prevent the expansion of the gi- 
gantic corporations through the ac- 
quirement of the assets of smaller 
companies. 


Mr. McBURNEY: 
point, Hawkinson? 


Mr. HAWKINSON: I was going to say 
that I am not sure that just by more 
legislation to attempt to direct the 
large corporations are we going to 
get away from the whole problem of 
more government interference in busi- 
ness. I think you can have that from 
the operation of a large number of 
companies, 


Did you have a 


‘Chains Improve Efficiency’ 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Now all of this talk 
has arisen in response to my question, 
what causes have operated to produce 
big business in America, and we have 
been talking about these predatory 
practices, as Mr. Sletterdahl puts it. 
I would like to ask this: to what ex- 
tent has efficiency in operation pro- 
duced these large concerns? That is, 
I am thinking of some of the great re- 
tail grocery concerns, for example, 


who apparently give us what we want 
for less money. 

Mr. HAWKINSON: I think it is gener- 
ally recognized that the large grocery 
chains have been very helpful in im- 
proving the efficiency of all retailers, 
big and small, independent and chains. 
The gross margin, which is a good 
measure of the service to the consum- 
er, has been declining, and I think 
due largely to the effectiveness of the 
retail chains. 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: I quite agree with 
Hawkinson, but they have done so 
without driving the independent store 
out, because there is room for differ- 
ent kinds of business operations in 
most fields, particularly in retailing. 


Mr. McBurney: How do you feel 
about this question of efficiency in re- 
lation to bigness in business, Sletter- 
dahl? 


Mr. SLETTERDAHL: The term “efficien- 
cy” is hard to define. However, I will 
take it in its uglier sense. It means 
the use of centralized authority such 
as economic power, to bring about the 
elimination of competitors. When I 
came here to the studio I passed near 
a very efficient setup. It was the zoo 
in Lincoln Park. The animals were 
prisoners of keepers there and they 
were in cages. It was an efficient op- 
eration. And I fear that the trend is 
toward that kind of economy. 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: I must enter a 
strong objection to Mr. Sletterdahl’s 
definition of efficiency. It certainly 
refers primarily to the cost with 
which a service is performed as well 
as to the quality of the service. Un- 
fortunately I think sometimes when 
we talk about predatory actions we 
mean because somebody can do the 
job cheaper than we can and can sell 
it for less he is engaged in predacity. 
That certainly is the substance of 
competition and not predacity. 


Mr. HAWKINSON: Furthermore I am 
not sure the little businessman is be- 
ing driven out. There are many fields 
in which he seems to persist. For ex- 
ample, in the field of retailing, in 
spite of the practices attributed to 
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A & P, we have many small retail 
grocers, and I am quite sure that peo- 
ple are willing to patronize that type 
of business even though the charges 
are somewhat higher in some cases; 
and furthermore some people are hap- 
pier if they run their own businesses 
even if they are only marginal pro- 
ducers and don’t secure as much money 
as they would if they were working 
for someone else. 


Relation to Research 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: I think there is 
also another whole area we have not 
mentioned, and that is whether today 
“absolutely” large business is required 
to carry forward research and tech- 
nological advance. I am not saying 
companies have to be as big as some 
of them are today to do that job, but 
certainly they cannot be what we 
ordinarily call small business. 


Mr. McBurNEY: We have been dis- 
cussing the causes that have been 
operating to produce big business in 
America. I think our main purpose 
is to evaluate big business in the 
publie interest. What criteria should 
be applied in evaluating big business 
in this sense—in the public interest? 
What factors should be considered, 
Heffelbower? 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: Frankly I think 
we are in a confused state of mind 
with respect to that. We use the term 
efficiency, but when we begin to 
examine it we find it doesn’t mean 
merely cost. When we try to set up 
something that has meaning and con- 
creteness to it we find difficulty. If I 
were to suggest any single standard it 
would be that we must not let busi- 
ness get so big that no longer is it 
governed by the market and instead 
major decisions are made by business 
managements that have a wide zone 
of discretion. 


Mr. SLETTERDAHL: I take the position 
that in various fields the corporations 
through combinations have become too 
large, that they have control over a 
size of the segment that is detri- 
mental to the public and much of that 
has been obtained through boycotts, 


blacklisted situations, price wars, and 
various other predatory operations. 


Mr. McBurney: Detrimental in what 
way, Mr. Sletterdahl? 


Mr. SLETTERDAHL: Detrimental in 
that it contributes towards agitation 
towards more government, more regu- 
lations, and deeper penetration of the 
government into the life of the nation. 


Position of Small Business 


Mr. McBurney: You think they deny 
the small operators an opportunity? 
Are you concerned about that? 


Mr. SLETTERDAHL: The small business 
today is in a precarious condition. 
The immediate future is hazardous, 
and the signs that we see now point 
to the realistic situation that within 
the next twenty years, if the trend 
continues and centralization of the 
corporations operate as of the present, 
the system of small business will be 
destroyed or it will be reduced to a 
minor position of influence in the econ- 
omy of the nation. 


Mr. HAWKINSON: I would like to make 
two points on that: First, I am not 
sure that just because you have big 
business you need a lot more legisla- 
tion. Frequently small businesses ask 
for legislation as well as big busi- 
nesses. The service trades, for exam- 
ple, have been asking for legislation 
to protect themselves. Then, if we 
talk about the concentration of eco- 
nomic power, it seems to me we don’t 
really know whether there is a con- 
centration. We have to think of it 
in terms of the whole economy, the 
national wealth, the national income, 
and the cost of living—all are factors 
in the situation. 

Mr. HEFFELBOWER: There is always 
the possibility that what is done by 
large business opens the door for small 
business. Certainly your own group 
of retailers, Mr. Sletterdahl, have 
imitated many of the methods estab- 
lished by the chains. Certainly the 
scientific advances of the large food 
manufacturers and chemical manu- 
facturers have opened doors to small 
companies. Now, I am not saying that 
that is a fully satisfactory answer, 
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but it is a factor to be considered. 
MR. SLETTERDAHL: I agree with you 
that it is necessary to consider that 
factor. Defenses, of course, are na- 
tural in human nature. When you 
see a giant force come against you, 
you will use the methods that you find 
closer to you to defend yourself. And 
we have seen small business put in a 
position where it had to fight in order 
to survive. Take the drug store today: 
with the rise of the overhead and the 
market situation in connection with 
the products that are available in the 
market, you have the independent drug 
store on the fringe of extermination. 
The margin of profit is too narrow, 
and taxes and the economic situation 
that involves the suppliers and other 
factors, places the druggist (and that 
holds true also with the smaller grocer 
and other retailers) in a desperate 
financial position. 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: Is that because he 
is less efficient, then, under this cir- 
cumstance? 

Mr. SLETTERDAHL: It is because he has 
to contend with forces of control over 
him that come from the industrial and 
commercial enterprises that have him 
in a position where he must accept 
their dictates. 

Mr. McBurnrty: How would you 
gentlemen propose to control the prob- 
lem of bigness in business? What 
would be your approach to it, Heffel- 
bower? 

Mr. H&FFELBOWER: I think it should 


be dealt with in this same general 
framework that we have dealt with in 
the problem of monopoly. It is a 
problem of having adequate legisla- 
tion and adequate action by the appro- 
priate enforcement agencies. At the 
moment I do not see anything that 
needs to be done of a very extreme 
sense in the field of legislation. Cer- 
tainly we do not want to weaken our 
Antitrust laws. 


Summary 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Gentlemen, in con- 
clusion, it is hardly necessary for me 
to remark that we hold quite different 
views on the question: How big should 
business get? 

In the degree that bigness means 
efficiency, low-cost operation we ap- 
prove it; but we deplore unfair prac- 
tices which squeeze out the little fel- 
low and deny him an opportunity. 
Neither efficiency nor unfairness is 
inherent in bigness. Our Antitrust 
laws should be administered to in- 
crease competition and keep prices 
down, without prejudice for or against 
bigness in business. 

Is that a fair summary, 
bower? 


Mr. HEFFELBOWER: I would say there 
were two points on which we don’t 
know enough: the relationship of effi- 
ciency and size, and what makes really 
effective competition. But Mr. Sletter- 
dahl’s point about this being finally 
a question of how our democratic sys- 
tem is going to operate is fundamental. 


Heffel- 
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A & P case, the tobacco case, and the cement case. 

American Economic Review 39:689-724, Je., ’°49. “Effectiveness of the Federal 
Antitrust Laws’: Symposium. 

Brief opinions of various experts. 

Atlantic Monthly 179:72-8, Je., ’47. “Big Cannot Be Free.” D. C. COYLE. 

Contends that bigness in business is often inefficient and usually unneces- 
sary. 

Business Week p. 128, O. 15, ’49. “Blunderbuss Antitrust Policy.” 

Declares that the government is attacking bigness as such and not unfair 
competition. 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle 170:746+, Ag. 25, ’49. “Is Bigness 
Badness? Shifting Interpretations of Federal Antitrust Laws.” H. C. HAS- 
KELL. 

Defends large corporations as promoters of prosperity and economic ex- 
pansion, and denies that there is essential opposition between big and small 
business. 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle 169:2885+, Je. 2, ’49. “Must We Control 
Big Business?” R. E. FLANDERS. 

Senator Flanders holds that the powers of the Department of Justice, 
fortified by Supreme Court decisions, are ample to deal with the problem of 
monopoly. 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle 170:653+, Ag. 18, ’49. “Problem of In- 
dustrial Concentration.” C. D. EDWARDS. 

Advocates government action to check concentration of economic power by 
prevention rather than dissolution. 

Fortune 40:119-20+, Je., ’49. “Antitrust: Symbol into Problem.” D. F. 
CAVERS. 
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Contending that successive government legal victories have converted . 
United States antitrust laws from a mere symbol of economic democracy into 
a general economic problem, the author traces the problem’s history and indi- 
cates main current aspects. 

Fortune 40:16-18, S., ’49. “Coyle and Trouble.” 

Report on the two most recent investigations of business, that of Repre- 
sentative Celler, and that of Senator O’Mahoney, head of the former T.N.E.C. 
Fortune 40:117-18—, Ag., ’49. “Enforcing Antitrust.” H. A. BERGSON. 

The Assistant Attorney General, in charge of the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice, explains the division’s current policies and problems. 
Harvard Law Review 61:1289-1350, S., ’48. “Effective Competition and the 
Antitrust Laws.” Bibliography. M. A. ADELMAN. 

A technical survey of the relation of workable competition to economic 
welfare against an economic background of fifty to seventy-five years. 
Nation 169:126-7, Ag. 6, ’49. “Is Big Business Bad Business?” C. E. NOYES. 

Declares that trustbusting regarded as an end in itself is a dangerous 
emotional indulgence. The American economy today cannot be radically dis- 
turbed at any place without disastrous repercussions almost everywhere else. 
Nation’s Business 37:31-2+,.0., ’49. “What Little Business Thinks of Big 
Business.” H. C. LINK. 

Denounces the growing condemnation of bigness in business as a “power 
producing or vote getting technique.” ; : 
New Republic 117:14-15, S. 8, ’47. “Trustbusters and Planners.” H. WALLACE. 

The former progressive candidate for President maintains that trustbust- 
ing will be ineffectual unless accompanied by, and related to economic planning. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics 63:238-57, My., ’49. “A & P Case: A Study in 
Applied Economic Theory.” M. A. ADELMAN. 

Attacks the position of the Department of Justice in its recent case against 
the New York A & P Company. 

Reader’s Digest 55:58-60, O., 749. “What Chance Has Small Business?” S. T. 
WILLIAMSON. 

Discusses the present encouraging growth of small enterprise and its 
ability to compete with big business. 

United States News 27:28-32, S. 23, ’49. “Breaking up Big Business; Inter- 
view with E. Celler.” 

Representative Celler maintains that big business is resulting in big labor 
unions and big government. Suggests that it be regulated like public utilities. 
United States News 27:30-8, O. 14, ’49. “Federal Charters to Regulate Busi- 
ness? Interview with J. C. O’Mahoney.” 

Senator O’Mahoney urges that national standards be set up for the right 
to operate a corporation, and that monopolistic practices be defined and for- 
bidden in advance. 

United States News 26:34-5, Je. 24, ’49. “Horse and Buggy Laws in a Stream- 
lined Age.” D. LAWRENCE. ; 

Holds that conflicting opinions and decisions as to the meaning of anti- 
trust laws are causing business uncertainty, and that a clarification by Congress 
is needed. 

United States News 27:34-8, S. 16, ’49. “Is Big Business Useful? Interview 
with C. H. Greenewalt.” 

The president of the Du Pont Company discusses his view that business 
grows big only by its usefulness. 

Yale Law Journal 58:969-82, My., ’49. “Trouble Begins in the ‘New’ Sherman 
Act—the Perplexing Story of the A & P Case.” 

Declares that in the A & P case the defendant corporation represented the 

forces of competition and efficiency. 
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